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Views on the News 





[= question of public subsidy for com- 
muter railroads was debated by mayors 
of nine of the nation’s largest cities and 
the chief executives of 14 major railroads in a 
meeting held in Chicago recently. 

The meeting was exploratory in nature, 
but the heads of most of the railroads, par- 
ticularly the lines in the East, emphasized 
the need for some form of municipal, state, 
or federal subsidy—or a combination of 
all three—to offset the losses on commuter 
operations. Some stated that they will peti- 
tion to abandon commuter service unless 
governmental subsidies, especially to finance 
new equipment, are provided. 

The group appointed a committee to 
study further the problem and to report 
back in the near future to the group as 
a whole. The 12-member committee in- 
cludes the mayors of Chicago, Cleveland, 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis, 
and Milwaukee and railroad presidents for 
the Illinois Central, the Chicago and North 
Western, the New York Central, the New 
York, New Haven, and Hartford, and the 
Pennsylvania. 

It is likely that some kind of subsidy will 
be recommended because no other source 
of revenue seems to be available. These 
cities, and many smaller ones as well, know 
that a decline in public transit means fewer 
people coming into the central business dis- 
trict. This in turn means a drop in retail 
sales, property values, and property taxes 
and declining revenues for the city govern- 
ment. Although the Chicago meeting dealt 
with the problems of privately owned rail- 
roads, the financial difficulties are equally 
evident for publicly owned transit systems. 


Several speakers at the 1958 annual con- 
ference of the American Society of Planning 
Officials pointed out that the slums of the 
future will be in suburban areas because 
of substandard housing and the loss of open 
land. This was amplified recently by Den- 
nis O’Harrow, executive director of ASPO, 
in an interview conducted by the Chicago 
Tribune. O’Harrow pointed out that the 
ratio of residential use of land to provision 
of open space is a highly significant factor 
in the deterioration of housing. He illus- 
trated this by stating: “‘When you go 50 
miles away from the city and see develop- 
ments of one-family homes following one 
after another, you see density of population 
that becomes just as deadly as in the central 
city. Take a look at the city slums and 
try to find out what causes them. It’s the 
density of population and lack of open space. 
This applies also in the suburbs, but the 
suburbs don’t see it.” 

The provision of open space through 
parks, playgrounds, and other areas is much 
simpler, as a governmental function, than 
to control the density of population in hous- 
ing developments. Population density can 
be controlled, but only indirectly through 
minimum lot sizes and floor-area ratio. In 
most communities income limits are a real 
factor in setting such limitations. 

Fundamental changes have been made 
in Uniform Crime Reports to reflect the ex- 
perience gained through almost 30 years 
of reporting by the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation, the changing composition of popu- 
lation in the United States, and other re- 
finements of compilation, tabulation, and 
presentation of statistical data (p. 50). 
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The Civic Auditorium—A Community Issue 
By EARL A. NEHRING* 


Instructor in Political Science, University of Kansas, Lawrence 


The building of a civic auditorium illustrates the complexity of an important 
community decision when made in a political context. 


OST problems which confront city 
managers and city councilmen 
involve political considerations. 

Their decisions will reflect this since man- 
agers and councilmen, however pleasant 
it might be, seldom find themselves in a 
position to ignore the political scene as they 
carry out their responsibilities. Who in the 
community is interested in the problem? 
What do they think about it? What action 
are they taking? What will happen if this 
is done instead of that? 

All these questions, and more, undoubted- 
ly run through the minds of city officials 
as they ponder a community problem and 
determine a course of action. While the in- 
terplay of politics and administration varies 
from place to place, it seems safe to assume 
that city officials everywhere occasionally 
find themselves in similar situations. Hence 
it may be of some value—and perhaps solace 
—to them to learn how one city’s council 
and manager resolved the problem of build- 
ing a civic auditorium. 


POLITICAL PATTERN 
The political pattern in Mytown! is very 
stable. A small group of individuals exercise 
a continuing leadership in local politics. 
Among these persons the editor and the 


*Eprror’s Notre: Mr. Nehring has taught 
courses in state and local government at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas and Indiana University. He re- 
ceived his Ph.D. degree in political science from 
the University of California at Los Angeles. This 
article is based upon material gathered for his doc- 
toral dissertation, a research study of politics in a 
council-manager city. 


1 Although a pseudonym has been used to pre- 
serve the anonymity of the persons involved, this is a 
case study of an actual community and an actual 
event. Material for the report was obtained prin- 
cipally from newspaper accounts and personal 
interviews with community leaders. 


publisher of the local daily newspaper are 
dominant figures. The local chamber of 
commerce is normally the vehicle of action 
for the city’s political leaders.? These men 
are seldom found on the city council. On 
the other hand, councilmen generally are 
indebted to the leadership corps for having 
secured their election. The city manager, 
with a long tenure in office, is widely re- 
spected and considered by everyone to be 
the key man in city government—in both 
policy matters and administration. Within 
this political atmosphere the auditorium 
problem developed. 


Tue AuDITORIUM IssuE 


The city council of Mytown was not 
enthusiastic about building a civic audi- 
torium. Neither was the city manager. There 
were other ways in which the city’s revenues 
could be used to good advantage. The prob- 
iem did not arise through their actions but 


‘was thrust upon them by some political 


leaders. Having raised the issue, however, 
these persons expected their city officials 
to resolve the matter. 

The idea of having a civic auditorium 
had been bandied about for some seven 
years, and there was general agreement 
among community leaders that it was a 
good idea. The city had acquired some land 
at the edge of the civic center, and it was 
expected this would be used eventually as 

? As used in this article, the term ‘‘political lead- 
ers’”’ refers to the editor and the publisher of the 
local newspaper and key men in the chamber of 
commerce who, while holding no public office, are 
especially influential in developing and promoting 
municipal policy proposals. ‘‘Community leaders’’ 
refers to a broader group including the political 
leaders plus influential representatives from such 
organizations as service clubs and PTA groups. 


**City officials’’ refers only to the city manager and 
the city council. 
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the site of an auditorium. But nothing else 
had happened, and, except for spasmodic 
agitation by a few members of a local service 
club, the matter remained dormant until 
1953. That year was ushered in with a call 
by the local daily newspaper for immediate 
building of an auditorium as a means of 
developing the city’s tourist and convention 
trade. The chamber of commerce promptly 
made the auditorium a primary goal for 
the year and several committees were as- 
signed the task of developing plans. Pressure 
began mounting on the city council to take 
action. 

Preliminary Steps. City councilmen voiced 
their views that actual building of an audi- 
torium was still some distance in the future 
and moved slowly in response to repeated 
demands for action made in newspaper edi- 
torials and chamber of commerce state- 
ments. The city manager proposed a six- 
year layaway plan for providing a fund of 
$1,500,000 for such a building, thus indicat- 
ing his agreement with the city council 
that now was not the time to build. 

The city’s political leaders had decided 
on an immediate goal, however, and con- 
tinued their activities. Studies were con- 
ducted by the chamber of commerce and 
plans made public showing the size and 
type of auditorium desired. Once the issue 
had been raised and aggressively pushed 
into the foreground by the newspaper and 
the chamber of commerce, the council and 
manager could postpone action no longer. 

In the fall of 1953 the city council decided 
to hire a survey consultant to study size, 
location, and general feasibility of an audi- 
torium. This was promptly labeled a “‘dodge 
of their responsibilities’ by the newspaper 
editor, who said it was the council which 
had to “decide whether the city should 
have an auditorium” and noted that the 
chamber of commerce had already made 
an extensive survey and study which pro- 
vided the necessary information for a de- 
cision. At the same time the editor threat- 
ened to seek repeal of the city sales tax if 
action was not taken (a reference to an 
earlier statement by the city manager that 
existing sales tax revenues could cover re- 
tirement of an auditorium bond issue). De- 


spite this byplay the council continued its 
course, and the manager hired a consultant. 
In due time the consultant’s report was 
submitted, recommending a smaller build- 
ing than envisaged by the chamber study 
and a different location from the civic center 
site favored by that group. The city council 
then asked the chamber of commerce to make 
an official recommendation so that a decision 
could be reached on placing the proposed 
bond issue on the ballot in November, 1954. 
The chamber recommended adoption of 
its proposal of the preceding year, and the 
city council approved this proposal at its 
next meeting. According to private state- 
ments of councilmen, this step was taken 
principally to get rid of the problem—five 
of the seven councilmen were either opposed 
or unsympathetic to the idea of building 
an auditorium. The manager, also unsym- 
pathetic, agreed with the chamber that the 
civic center site was a better location than 
the one suggested by the survey consultant. 
Hiring the Architect. Having decided to 
proceed, it was necessary to employ an 
architect to draw plans and estimate the 
amount of the bond issue to be submitted 
to the voters. The city manager, as was 
customary, solicited bids, evaluated them, 
and recommended council approval of a 
large, out-of-town firm. At a council preses- 
sion meeting, considerable controversy arose 
over the merits of a small local firm, but 
four of the seven councilmen seemed to 
support the manager’s recommendation. At 
the regular meeting later the same evening, 
one councilman switched positions, and the 
contract went to the hometown firm. 
Pressure for approval of the local firm 
came primarily from the chamber of com- 
merce and from the man heading the firm, 
who had participated actively in the cham- 
ber studies. Council responded to this 
pressure, even though it meant rejecting 
the manager’s recommendation—something 
rarely done in contractual matters (or, in- 
deed, under any circumstances) in Mytown. 
Political influence thus prodded a reluctant 
council into taking action on the auditorium 
question and affected the normal adminis- 
trative relationship of the council and man- 
ager. 
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Bond Election. No significant opposition 
to building an auditorium existed in the 
community as a whole, but the chamber 
of commerce took no chances and spear- 
headed an intensive campaign to obtain vot- 
er endorsement of the proposed $2,900,000 
bond issue by the necessary two-thirds ma- 
jority vote. The campaign was conducted 
in the name of a citizens’ committee headed 
by a popular former mayor. 

Emphasis was placed on the recreational 
and cultural advantages of an auditorium 
facility (little being said about the main 
desire to stimulate business by attracting 
conventions and tourists) and on the “‘pain- 
less cost” involved. The latter point referred 
to the fact that no tax increase would be 
needed—a fact propounded with a strong 
implication that somehow this would make 
the auditorium cost nothing. Notably absent 
was any discussion of the maintenance costs 
of the proposed auditorium, estimated in 
the survey consultant’s report at $50,000 
to $75,000 a year. All major community 
organizations, including service clubs and 
PTA groups, were enthusiastic supporters 
of the ballot proposal, and it won an over- 
whelming voter endorsement by a five-to-one 
margin. 

The Sad News. The election was followed 
by a long period of detailed planning by 
the contract architects, involving numer- 
ous delays occasioned by site preparation 
studies (it had been discovered that the 
site would require special foundation sup- 
ports for the building) and alterations in the 
building plans. Finally, in October, 1955, 
construction bids were opened. The lowest 
bid proved to be nearly one million dollars 
over available funds. 

The council and manager were caught 
in a real dilemma. How could they provide 
the community with what had been prom- 
ised within the monetary limits envisioned? 
There had been a specific auditorium “‘sold” 
to the community’s voters. The preliminary 
plans prepared before the election had been 
quite detailed in terms of size, facilities, 
and special features. Thus expectations had 
been built up, and it was unlikely that people 
would be happy about major changes in 
the plans. Yet the community could not 
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be expected to take kindly to the idea of 
raising more funds, especially since the elec- 
tion campaign had emphasized the ease 
of financing the project. 

A flurry of advice and suggestion envel- 
oped the manager and the council after 
the bids had been opened. The nature of 
the ideas suggested and discussed by city 
officials were such that if made, the city 
attorney ruled, they would constitute major 
changes in plans and necessitate rejecting 
all bids. The city manager recommended 
such rejection and the council so acted. 

Seeking an acceptable solution, the coun- 
cil then called a special public meeting to 
sound out community feeling and give every- 
one an opportunity to be heard. The meeting 
proved of little assistance. Only about 100 
residents appeared, and, while generally 
agreed on wanting an auditorium, they did 
not agree on whether to cut back the pro- 
posed facilities or to secure the additional 
funds needed. Throughout the public dis- 
cussion the city manager warned of a huge 
property tax increase if more funds were 
to be raised and stood firmly by his opinion 
that the city should proceed only within 
the limits of available bond funds. 

The Problem Resolved. Apparently unable 
to develop satisfactory alternatives, the city 
manager proposed to the council that the 
contract with the local architects be can- 
celled so that he would be free to negotiate 
and make new recommendations. Openly 
unhappy at thus expending some $130,000 
in architect fees with nothing to show for 
it, the council nevertheless accepted the 
manager’s suggestion and ended the con- 
tract. Two weeks later the manager, having 
solicited informal bids from several firms, 
recommended acceptance of a bid made by 
the same out-of-town firm he originally had 
favored. This time the council approved 
his recommendation. 

Several months later the new architects 
presented their plans which called for a 
smaller building than first contemplated and 
eliminated several special features. These 
plans were adopted by the council, and sub- 
sequent construction bids proved satisfac- 
tory. In 1958, nearly four years after the 
voters had approved the bond issue, con 
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struction was completed and Mytown had 
its civic auditorium. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The city council and the city manager 
fulfilled their formal responsibilities when 
they resolved all difficulties and, complying 
with majority public opinion, provided an 
auditorium. The influence of local political 
factors on their actions is indicated in the 
events related above. These actions, in turn, 
had their effect upon the local political 
picture. 

Role of Political Leaders. That city officials 
took any action at all was obviously the 
result of political pressure. These pressures 
also were evident in the choice of the local 
architect and in approval of the chamber 
of commerce building proposal. The lack 
of agreement among political leaders on 
a method for ending the financial dilemma 
probably explains the relatively free hand 
the manager and council had in settling 
this question. 

Very likely the situation was seen as more 
administrative than political, for many of 
these leaders were inclined to blame city 
officials, and particularly the manager, for 
the financial dilemma. As they saw it, the 
manager failed to supervise adequately the 
local firm of architects and by not working 
closely enough on plans did not protect 
the firm from the many pressures to include 
‘something for everybody.” As a result plans 
outstripped available funds. 

These leaders also believed the manager 
primarily responsible for subsequent de- 
velopments after the discrepancy between 
plans and funds was revealed in the bids 
submitted. They viewed his stand against 
additional financing as forcing abandon- 
ment of existing plans. Some even expressed 
a belief that the manager did not make a 
sincere effort to seek satisfactory revised 
plans because of pique at the selection of a 
firm he had not recommended. 

Role of Community Leaders. At the same 
time many community leaders recognized 
that the council and manager had been put 
in an awkward position by political pressure 
from the newspaper and the chamber of 
commerce and were squeezed into taking 
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actions which were not in accord with their 
own views of the community’s best inter- 
ests. Knowing that city officials were not 
convinced of the worthiness of the undertak- 
ing, community leaders were willing to over- 
look possible shortcomings in performance of 
duty. This seems to be the explanation for 
the fact that criticism of public officials was 
unaccompanied by political repercussions. 
Even so, the whole auditorium situation cer- 
tainly added something to each leader’s pic- 
ture of his city government—a picture gen- 
erally revealing the manager as the key 
problem-solver. 

Relationships between council and man- 
ager in Mytown have always been excellent. 
The auditorium problem did not appreci- 
ably affect this pattern. Some people saw 
the council’s refusal to accept the manager’s 
recommendation on the choice of architect 
as a “slap in the face,” but most community 
leaders recognized the action as inevitable 
response to strong political pressure, which 
seems the more sensible interpretation. 

One councilman did admit privately that 
irritation at the manager’s “‘always getting 
his way” had influenced his vote, but it ap- 
pears this attitude reinforced, rather than 
changed, his position. If anything, it is prob- 
able that the difficulties encountered in the 
civic auditorium issue have further con- 
vinced the council that it pays to follow the 
manager’s recommendations, even in the 
face of strong outside pressures. 

No profound conclusions can be drawn 
from a case study of one incident in one 
community’s political life. But this incident 
does suggest the need for continuing atten- 
tion to two questions that have long 
bothered city managers and advocates of 
council-manager government. 

Role of the Manager? As the focal point 
in the official problem-solving process in 
municipal government, how can a city man- 
ager avoid involvement in local politics? If 
such involvement is unavoidable, how far 
should he go in compromising his views of 
the city’s welfare in the light of political 
realities? In Mytown, should the manager 
have insisted on waiting until capital im- 
provement funds were available through his 
layaway plan, if he saw this as the proper 
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solution to the problem of building an 
auditorium? Should the manager have seen 
to it that supervision of the architects in- 
cluded protection against those persons and 
groups seeking too much in the plans? In 
effect, should he have tried to be a barrier 
against political pressures? Should the man- 
ager have seen to it that satisfactory revised 
auditorium plans were worked out with the 
local firm of architects, if for no other reason 
than to save his council the embarrassment 
of paying $130,000 for nothing? Should he 
have gone along with the desire of some 
community leaders (including the news- 
paper editor) to raise the funds necessary to 
complete the auditorium as originally 
planned, instead of insisting this was not the 
way to proceed? 

Role of the Council? As the political arm 
of city government, what could or should the 
city council have done differently in dealing 
with the problem? Should councilm¢n have 
resisted political pressure by not actiiég until 
they thought it wise, by employing the 
architect recommended by the manager, 
or by keeping the architects’ plans within 
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available funds? Was it their responsibility 
to see that the election campaign fully de- 
veloped the auditorium story—why it was 
really wanted, what its maintenance costs 
would be, and what government projects 
were being altered to permit diversion of 
sales tax revenues—so that they would have 
a clear mandate from the voters? 

Before anyone dismisses all these questions 
with the traditional statement that it is the 
council’s job to handle political matters and 
to shield the manager from politics, let him 
remember that the pressures and activities 
emanated from political and community 
leaders—men not to be ignored. Let him also 
recall that the manager is seen as the key 
problem-solver in the governmental struc- 
ture. It could be argued plausibly that the 
manager was in a better position than the 
council to resolve political aspects of the 
auditorium problem. Whatever the answers, 
such questions as those set forth above re- 
veal the interlocking nature of politics and 
administration and the dilemmas of an ad- 
ministrative official functioning in the center 
of the political process. 


The Jobs of City Manager and City Attorney 


By ALLEN GRIMES* 
City Attorney, Modesto, California 


Working together as representatives of two important professions, the city manager and 
the city attorney can be of great help to the city council in providing a better city. 


HE city manager is the most im- 
portant administrative official in the 
city governmental family. City at- 
torneys would have you believe, and I think 
justly so, that the office of city attorney 


*Eprror’s Note: This article has been ab- 
stracted from a paper presented before the City 
Managers’ Department of the League of California 
Cities on October 28, 1958. The paper was prepared 
on the assumption that the city attorney is appointed 
by the city council. The comments apply with 
equal force, however, to those cities where the at- 
torney is directly elected by the people or is ap- 
pointed by the city manager. 

Mr. Grimes was assistant legal counsel of the 
League of California Cities from 1946 to 1948 and 
has been in his present position since 1951. He was 
president in 1956 of the City Attorneys’ Depart- 
ment of the League of California Cities. 


should be next in rank in city governmental 
hierarchy. The working relationship be- 
tween these two officials and how it might 
be improved is what I intend to talk about. 
Since I was unable to find any written ma- 
terial on this subject, I wrote to a number of 
city managers and city attorneys with 
whom I am acquainted asking for their sug- 
gestions and comments. The replies I re- 
ceived were enlightening and contained 
much helpful information which I have used 
in preparing this paper. 

It is assumed that the city manager and 
city attorney are appointed by the city coun- 
cil. However, it makes a little difference in 
discussing the relationship between these 
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two offices whether the city attorney is 


elected by the people or appointed by the 
city manager. 


NATURE OF RELATIONSHIP 


The relationship between the manager 
and the attorney is usually that of two inde- 
pendent officers of the city, appointed by the 
same governmental body, with neither hav- 
ing control or supervision over the other. 
The city manager is the chief administrative 
officer while the city attorney is the chief 
legal officer. Since a city can exercise only 
those powers authorized by law and in ac- 
cordance with prescribed legal procedures, 
it is essential that the manager and attorney 
work in close cooperation in order that the 
city government may properly function in a 
legal manner. A good working relationship 
between the manager and the attorney in- 
evitably leads to constructive action and 
great benefit to the public. If rapport be- 
tween the two offices is poor, not only the 
city attorney but the city as a whole will 
suffer in the long run. 

Cooperation. Probably the most important 
factor which contributes to the desired rela- 
tionship between the manager and the at- 
torney is an attitude of mutual respect and 
confidence. If each has the confidence that 
the other can perform the services required 
by his position in a capable and competent 
manner, the occasion for conflict between 
the two offices is less likely to arise. The re- 
plies received were in general agreement 
that if the manager and the attorney are to 
function most efficiently in their respective 
fields it is absolutely imperative that they 
keep each other advised of their respective 
activities. Both offices should strive to ex- 
plain to each other the reasons, motivations, 
and pertinent factors involved in all pro- 
posed actions, recommendations, and de- 
cisions of common concern. 

The exchange of ideas and information by 
both officials can be facilitated through the 
use of individual discussion sessions, staff 
meetings, by providing each other with 
copies of correspondence on all matters of 
mutual interest, and by arranging for easy 
communication between the two offices. By 
easy communication is meant availability 
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and accessibility, both by telephone and for 
personal discussion. 

A proper working relationship contem- 
plates that the general attitude of the man- 
ager and the attorney is one of assistance and 
cooperation. For an example, one attorney 
wrote: 


First, from the point of view of the City 
Attorney, I feel it is the City Attorney’s duty 
and responsibility, although it is sometimes neces- 
sary to rule adversely to the City Manager, 
to keep a sympathetic attitude toward the ad- 
ministrative problems of the city and to advise 
the City Manager at an early time in any pro- 
ceedings when legal problems exist; and from 
the point of view of the City Manager, I find 
that I work best with a City Manager who will 
keep me generally informed as to present projects 
that are under way to the end that it is never 
necessary for the City Manager to be surprised 
in a council meeting by the City Attorney saying, 
“You can’t do that” or “You can’t do that in 
that way.” 


An important aspect of attitude is whether 
the city attorney approaches a particular 
legal problem in a positive or negative way. 
While it may be safe and easy for the at- 
torney to discover reasons why a proposed 
action is illegal, the city attorney should take 
a positive rather than negative approach. 
The city attorney should strive to advise 
how a given objective may be accomplished 
in a legal manner, rather than to find 
reasons why it cannot be accomplished 
legally. As one city attorney aptly puts it: 

In my opinion, the finest duty that a city 
attorney’s office can perform is to consider its 
office as an active participant in city government 
dedicated to the role of making it possible for 
the government of the city to accomplish what 
it wants to do in the best interests of the public. 


Administrative Relationships. For many years 
there has been a controversy as to whether 
the attorney should be administratively 
separate from or under the manager. While 
sound arguments have been advanced on 
both sides of this question, it is my view that 
the citizens of the city are best served when 
the city attorney is separate and distinct 
from the city manager. I believe that the 
city attorney should be appointed by the 
city council and not by the city manager. 
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An interesting related question is whether 
the primary responsibility of the city at- 
torney is that of counsel and advisor to the 
city council or advisor to the city manager. 
Both aspects are important. Legally, the 
city attorney’s primary responsibility is no 
doubt to the body that appoints him. From 
a practical viewpoint, his relationship with 
the city manager is equally important. 

One city manager makes the pertinent 
observation that both the manager and the 
attorney should have a crystal-clear picture 
of what is required of them and what their 
relationship is supposed to be in relation to 
their lines of authority and areas in which 
they work as individuals. The mutual dis- 
cussion and delineation of these lines of au- 
thority and responsibility is essential to the 
establishment of a proper working relation- 
ship. It appears that the relationship usually 
exists as a matter of practice; seldom is any 
particular thought or attention devoted to it. 
The mere examination and analysis of the 
working relationship in a cooperative man- 
ner by both officials may reveal areas within 
which improvement can be accomplished. 

Council Agenda. The efficient conduct of 
council action can be greatly expedited 
through cooperation of the city attorney and 
the city manager through the council 
agenda. I find it is particularly helpful to 
have the opportunity to review with the city 
manager the items to be placed on the 
agenda for a given council meeting so that 
the legality of proposed action can be con- 
sidered in advance and all necessary legal 
documents will be prepared and available. 
On the day of the council meeting, we re- 
view the items on the agenda together to see 
that all items are cleared so far as the city 
attorney’s office is concerned. 

Thus we avoid any conflict which other- 
wise might arise at a council meeting due to 
the fact that the legality of a proposed 
action had not been reviewed or that re- 
quired legal documents were not available. 
This assumes of course that your city em- 
ploys a formal agenda document. I recom- 
mend it strongly, as well as a council pro- 
cedure ordinance which includes, among 
other things, the manner in which the 
agenda is to be prepared and utilized. 
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JoB OF THE MANAGER 

Here are some suggestions, in specific 
fields, as to ways by which the city manager 
may improve his working relationships with 
the city attorney. 

Preparation of Legal Documents. The need 
customarily arises in the performance of city 
business for the preparation or ordinances, 
contracts, leases, and other legal documents. 
One criticism advanced by city attorneys, 
particularly those employed on a part-time 
basis, is that in some instances the manager, 
for reasons best known to himself, goes ahead 
and prepares ordinances and contracts and 
analyzes legal transactions on his own. The 
handling of these functions is the proper 
prerogative and duty of the city attorney. 
Such a practice will tend to destroy a satis- 
factory working relationship between the 
two officials. It should be clearly understood 
that the drafting of legal documents is the 
function of the city attorney. 

In the normal course of city business, the 
city attorney will be requested by the man- 
ager or department heads to draft ordi- 
nances and other legal documents which may 
or may not be acceptable to the city council. 
In most instances, unless the circumstances 
clearly indicate otherwise, the city at- 
torney should be requested to prepare such 
legal documents only on direction of the 
city council. Otherwise, considerable time 
of the city attorney may be used in the 
drafting of proposed legislation which may 
not be acceptable to the city council. 

Rendition of Legal Opinions. The city at- 
torney should normally be entitled to expect 
requests for legal opinions, other than on 
minor matters, to be submitted in writing 
accompanied by adequate factual informa- 
tion upon which to base an opinion. The 
question to be answered should be clearly 
stated. Many city attorneys feel that depart- 
mental requests for legal advice should clear 
through the city manager so that he may be 
informed of the activities of the departments 
under his control and eliminate unneces- 
sary inquiries. Otherwise the city attorney 
may become swamped with nonessential, 
time-consuming inquiries. 

The city manager should not hold de- 
terminative conferences which may involve 
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legal procedure, authority, rights, or obliga- 
tions without the presence of a representa- 
tive of the city attorney’s office. 

When the city employs special legal 
counsel, the city manager should not take it 
upon himself to handle such proceedings 
direct with the special legal counsel but 
should always consult with such special 
legal counsel in the presence of the city 
attorney and work with such legal counsel 
through the city attorney’s office. 

One city attorney points out that some 
city managers bypass the city attorney and 
seek legal advice from other sources. This 
practice is most disruptive of good working 
relationships. On occasion, city managers 
and department heads address legal inquiries 
directly to the state municipal league. Such 
inquiries should be sent only through the 
city attorney and the reply made only to 
the city attorney. 

Law Enforcement. Usually the city man- 
ager is charged with the responsibility of en- 
forcing the laws of the city. In many cities, 
the city attorney is the prosecuting officer 
while the city manager carries out his en- 
forcement duties and responsibilities through 
various department heads. For proper per- 
formance of these functions, it is essential 
that the manager and attorney work co- 
operatively in law enforcement activities. 

This necessitates the development by 
these officials of a mutually agreeable ad- 
ministrative policy as to how violations of 
various kinds are to be processed and what 
enforcement procedures are to be followed. 


I refer to such things as failure to comply’ 


with the building code, fire prevention 
code, zoning regulations, and similar viola- 
tions other than the usual drunk and traffic 
cases. Unless both enforcement and prose- 
cuting officials are in agreement as to 
policy, unsatisfactory law enforcement may 
result. One city attorney points out in this 
connection that his office never refuses 
prosecution, or dismisses a case after it has 
been filed, without first consulting with and 
advising the law enforcement officials of the 
necessity of such action. 

Indication of Priorities. The establishment 
of a list of priorities by the city manager can 
be of great assistance to the city attorney in 
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processing matters requiring legal services. 
Such a list also is helpful to the departments 
concerned. In fact the city manager may 
wish the city council to indicate their de- 
sires on the priority for various projects. 

Budget. The city attorney cannot be ex- 
pected to render legal services for the city 
unless he is provided with the tools to per- 
form these services. If the city attorney’s 
office is completely financed by the city, it 
should be provided with the necessary per- 
sonnel, equipment, and law books. This is 
not to say that the city attorney’s office 
should be treated any differently from other 
departments from a budgetary point of 
view. 

Administrative Functions. The city attorney 
should not be asked to perform administra- 
tive functions that are not legal in nature. 


Jos or THE ATTORNEY 


Now consider ways by which the city 
attorney may improve his working relation- 
ships with the city manager. 

Information. Just as the city attorney needs 
to be kept informed of the activities and pro- 
grams being administered by the city man- 
ager, he must, in turn, keep the city manager 
fully advised of the activities and progress of 
his office so that the manager may properly 
coordinate all municipal activities. 

The city attorney can help the city man- 
ager by furnishing copies of all opinions 
rendered and by keeping the manager ad- 
vised of all informal opinions which may be 
of importance. A number of managers also 
suggest that the city attorney furnish the 
manager’s office with copies of all corre- 
spondence of common interest. Some city 
attorneys make a practice of furnishing the 
city manager and interested department 
heads with advance copies of proposed 
ordinances and other legal documents for 
their information and review prior to being 
submitted to the city council. 

Legal Duties. As mentioned before, it is 
essential for the city attorney to assume a 
positive attitude in advising as to the legality 
of a proposed course of action, rather than 
searching for reasons why it cannot be ac- 
complished. Often alternative methods or 
means can be found which will permit the 
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city lawfully to accomplish what it desires 
to do. The city attorney should be careful to 
avoid permitting his personal views as to 
the desirability of a given course of action 
from subconsciously influencing his opinion 
as to the legality of a proposed action. 

While the city attorney should be given 
reasonable time to prepare requested legal 
documents, the proper performance of his 
duties requires that he process the work of 
his office expeditiously and not sit on mat- 
ters or procrastinate, thus unduly delaying 
the progress of city business. The develop- 
ment and use of standard forms by the city 
attorney to cover many kinds of legal 
proceedings and transactions will reduce 
the time required for processing and in- 
crease the volume of work which can be 
handled. 

The city attorney also can assist the city 
manager and department heads by prepar- 
ing and furnishing checklists of legal pro- 
cedural requirements to be used as a guide 
for the handling of such matters as annexa- 
tion proceedings, subdivisions, zoning 
changes, street and alley abandonments, 
property acquisitions and dispositions, and 
other similar matters. 

Informing the Manager. It is of utmost im- 
portance to the maintenance of a good 
working relationship for the city attorney to 
avoid public conflicts with the city manager, 
such as in council meetings. The attorney 
should apprise the manager in advance of 
any public discussion in all instances where 
he is of the opinion that the proposed 
course of action is illegal, or cannot be ac- 
complished in the manner proposed. The 
attorney should avoid becoming involved in 
discussions relating to policy matters at 
council meetings, unless his opinion is re- 
quested, and, even then, deferring to the 
city manager if possible except for any legal 
aspects involved. 

Upon occasion, complaints by citizens 
may be made to the city attorney’s office in- 
volving the manner in which the city per- 
sonnel under the control of the city manager 
are performing their duties. The attorney 
should develop in cooperation with the city 
manager appropriate procedures for han- 
dling complaints of this nature. 


Frequently the city attorney will be 
asked by a citizen to inform him of the law of 
the city on a given subject. This may occur 
after the citizen has contacted or has been 
contacted by a particular city department, 
and the citizen is attempting to check the 
legality of the administrative action of the 
department. The city attorney should avoid 
furnishing information or giving advice 
without first clearing with the department 
concerned and obtaining pertinent back- 
ground information. 

It should be apparent that the city at- 
torney needs to develop an understanding 
and appreciation of management responsi- 
bilities. He should be thoroughly familiar 
with the philosophy and principles of coun- 
cil-manager government, maintain loyalty 
to it, and urge fair treatment of the city 
manager by the citizens. 


CONCLUSION 

Since both the city manager and the city 
attorney in most instances work for the same 
boss, it is especially necessary that there be 
an effective and harmonious working rela- 
tionship between them. The most important 
factor in developing a desirable working 
relationship is an attitude of mutual respect 
and confidence. This is a personal relation- 
ship which depends upon the qualifications 
and experience of the individuals involved. 

Only with the best possible understand- 
ing of the other’s problems, which requires 
open lines of communications with each 
being kept informed of the other’s activities, 
plus the will to cooperate, will a desirable 
relationship be established. The frequent 
discussion and review of mutual activities 
and problems will contribute greatly to this 
end. An awareness and understanding of 
the factors involved in the relationship is the 
key to its proper development. 

Working together, the city manager and 
the city attorney, as representatives of two 
important professions, can be of tremendous 
assistance to the city council in providing 
the facilities and services desired by the 
public in an efficient, economical, and legal 
manner. 
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Cities Adopt Variety of Public 
Relations Methods 


ELCOME letters, calendars, and serv- 

ice request procedures are among the 
methods being used by cities to inform peo- 
ple and to encourage use of city government 
services. 

Covina, California (13,968), sends a wel- 
coming letter from the mayor to each new 
resident and to people who have moved 
within the city. The letter is sent with each 
request for turn-on of water service. The 
letter states in part “‘that a city government 
is only as effective as the interest shown 
in it by its citizens. I hope that you will 
find the time to take this interest and help 
us make Covina a better place in which to 
live.’ Another letter is sent to all persons 
who secure business licenses for the first 
time and is signed by City Administrator 
Neil Goedhard to welcome the company 
to the “growing family of firms doing busi- 
ness in Covina.” 

City Manager Joseph W. Watson, Holly- 
wood, Florida, recently sent a letter to busi- 
ness concerns facing on a street in the city 
that is being widened and repaved. The 
letter asks for their cooperation during the 
construction project and gives an approxi- 
mate timetable for various stages of the 
job. The letter points out that the work 
will be done in sections of two to three 
blocks at a time to hold business interrup- 
tions to a minimum. The letter also has 
names and phone numbers of county and 
city officials to provide further information. 

Grand Forks, North Dakota, has distrib- 
uted refuse collection calendars to all resi- 
dences in the city to show all collection 
dates for calendar 1959. Three calendars 
have been printed for the three different 
refuse collection routes on three and one- 
half by nine-inch cards. The collection dates 
are printed in red. A city employee distrib- 
uted the calendars personally on a house- 
to-house basis so that the schedule could 
be explained. While the collections average 





almost two per week, the collection days 
vary because of schedules, collection routes, 
and holidays. 

High school seniors in Clawson, Michi- 
gan, filled principal city offices for half a 
day to wind up a two-week study of mu- 
nicipal government. The students elected 
a mayor, four members of the council, justice 
of the peace, and constable. The council 
in turn filled appointive offices including 
that of the city manager. The students fol- 
lowed regular city election procedures for 
petitions, ballots, and elections. 

Colusa, California, has instituted a service 
request procedure to handle complaints and 
inquiries from citizens. A service request 
form has been distributed to departments 
to ensure recording and disposition of any 
inquiry or complaint. When the request form 
is filled out, a copy is sent to the city ad- 
ministrator for control and follow-up. 

Mount Holly, North Carolina, and Win- 
netka, Illinois, recently held open houses. 
The one in Mount Holly was to inaugurate 
the new city hall. Special invitations were 
mailed to all city and county officials within 
the area, and posters were placed on mu- 
nicipal motor vehicles to advertise the event. 


Urban Renewal Program Sets 
Goals for 1959 


NCREASED citizen participation, initial 

housing code enforcement, adoption of 

a new general plan, and a detailed evalua- 

tion of neighborhoods are among the goals 

of urban renewal for 1959 in Richmond, 
California. 

The recertification of the workable pro- 
gram has been set forth in a report for the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency with 
a review of work done during 1958, work 
to be completed, and new goals for 1959. 
The report is organized in seven sections 
corresponding to the seven parts of the work- 
able program. Forty-six separate projects 
were started during 1958, and 39, or 85 
per cent, are completed or almost completed. 
A total of 79 goals has been set for 1959. 
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The 1959 plan includes not only city 
government goals but also objectives for 
private groups and organizations such as 
the chamber of commerce, the welfare coun- 
cil, and the West Contra Costa Board of 
Realtors. Thus the program is related as 
far as possible to community-wide partici- 
pation. 

In addition to the seven well known ele- 
ments of the workable program, Richmond 
had added an eighth point for the “locality’s 
advancement of the renewal concept.” This 
includes such activities as providing advice 
and assistance for other cities on urban 
renewal problems, publicizing the renewal 
program, working with the League of Cali- 
fornia cities on state-wide urban renewal 
legislation, testifying and presenting exhibits 
before state legislative committees, and work- 
ing with other governments in the Richmond 
area.—Epwin S. Howe tt, city manager, 
Richmond. 


Announce Graduate Programs in 
Public Administration 


EVERAL universities have announced 

graduate programs in public adminis- 
tration for the academic year 1959-1960 
leading to the master’s degree in public ad- 
ministration. Fellowships, scholarships, and 
other financial assistance are available. Per- 
sons seeking financial assistance should file 
their applications by February or March; 
other applicants will be considered until 
August. Exceptionally qualified applicants, 
however, may be considered after the closing 
dates. A brief description and listing of the 
master’s degree programs in public admin- 
istration are as follows: 

Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Bureau of Public Administration. One year 
in residence or 30 hours of credit, thesis or 
comprehensive examination required. A.M. 
degree in government with special emphasis 
on public administration. Four assistant- 
ships and two teaching fellowships available. 
Applications for assistantships and fellow- 
ships by April 15, 1959. 

University of California, Los Angeles. Bu- 
reau of Governmental Research. Three- 
semester program requiring 36 units of grad- 
uate work. Part-time internship required. 
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M.P.A. degree. Applications for scholar- 
ships and awards by February 7, 1959. 

University of Colorado, Boulder. Twenty- 
four semester hours of graduate work plus 
thesis. Research project on some practical 
problem in city or other government. Gradu- 
ate scholarships provide tuition, and uni- 
versity fellowships carry up to $1,200 and 
tuition. Applications for financial assistance 
by March 1, 1959. 

Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 
Graduate School of Business and Public 
Administration. Two-year program of four 
semesters. Internships can be arranged for 
summer or one semester. M.P.A. degree. 
Scholarships and fellowships up to $2,700. 
Applications involving awards by March 
1, 1959. 

Harvard University, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. Graduate School of Public Admin- 
istration. Two-year program; one-year pro- 
gram if previously had one or more years 
experience in the public service. M.P.A. 
degree. Various fellowships available from 
$1,800 to $3,200. Applications for fellowships 
and regular admissions by March 15, 1959. 

University of Kansas, Lawrence. Two- 
year program including internships of nine 
months to one year and thesis. Financial 
aid from $750 to $1,400; salary while on 
internship. Applications by March 1, 1959. 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. Insti- 
tute of Public Administration. Thirty hours 
of academic course work and six hours of 
supervised field work—government employ- 
ment or approved research project. M.P.A. 
degree. Fellowships and assistantships avail- 
able from $300 to $1,900. Applications for 
financial aid by February 15, 1959; other 
applications by August 15 or September 
1 (Michigan residents), 1959. 

Michigan State University, East Lansing. 
One-year program including thesis. No in- 
ternship but field-work course available. De- 
gree is in political science with emphasis 
on public administration. Graduate assist- 
antships, fellowships, and scholarships avail- 
able. Application at least one month before 
term. 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
One year of academic study including thesis. 
Research assistantships, $210 a month; in- 
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ternships, $150 to $180 a month. Applica- 
tion for financial awards by February 15, 
1959; other applications by July 1, 1959. 

New York University, New York. Gradu- 
ate School of Public Administration and 
Social Service. Minimum of seven courses 
and thesis. M.P.A. degree. Fellowships, $850 
to $2,400; assistantships, $1,200 to $4,200. 
Applications for fellowships by March 13, 
1959. 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
Fels Institute of Local and State Govern- 
ment. Sixteen-month course, including in- 
ternship. Tuition scholarships; fellowships, 
$900, $1,650, and $2,250 plus tuition. No 
closing date, but students should apply as 
soon as possible. 

University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles. School of Public Administration. 
One-year program of 24 semester hours and 
thesis. Internships not required but avail- 
able. M.S. in Public Administration degree. 
Few scholarships and fellowships but em- 
ployment opportunities available. Applica- 
tions for scholarships by February 1, 1959, 
for work opportunities by late spring. 

The Southern Regional Training Pro- 
gram in Public Administration, University 
of Alabama, University. Cooperative opera- 
tion of the Universities of Alabama, Florida, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee. One calendar 
year program including three-month intern- 
ship and one semester at each of two of the 
cooperating schools. Completion of program 
entitles candidate to a Certificate in Pub- 
lic Administration; one additional semester 
needed for M.A. degree. Fellowships are 
$1,700 and all fees and tuition. Applications 
by March 7, 1959. 

Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York. 
Maxwell Graduate School of Citizenship 
and Public Affairs. Ten and one-half month 
program, no internship required. M.P.A. 
degree. Fellowships up to $2,700 (includes 
tuition), full tuition scholarships of $1,200. 
Applications for financial aid by March 
1, 1959; other applications one month before 
registration. 

University of Texas, Austin. Institute of 
Public Affairs. One year of academic work 
plus internship and thesis. M.A. in Public 
Administration degree. Research assistant- 
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ships available from $70 to $200 a month; 
municipal internships, approximately $125 
per month. Applications by July 1, 1959. 
Yale University, New Haven, Connecti- 
cut. Bureau of Highway Traffic. Open to 
qualified graduate engineers who want to 
enter the profession of traffic engineering. 
One academic year. Fellowships available 
at $1,400 plus tuition; scholarships for mu- 
nicipal and state highway engineers who 
are receiving financial aid from their em- 
ployers. Applications by March 1, 1959. 


Uses Revenue Bonds To Finance 
General Improvements 


ORT Lauderdale, Florida, issues rev- 

enue bonds to finance such general public 
improvements as a police building, a library, 
fire stations, bridges, arterial street rights- 
of-way, and a municipal stadium. The bonds 
are known as “excise tax revenue bonds” 
and are pledged by receipts from public 
utility gross receipts taxes, cigarette taxes, 
and public utility franchise taxes. 

In most cities general obligation bonds 
would be considered the only feasible means 
of debt financing for such projects. In Flor- 
ida, however, cities must contend with two 
factors adversely affecting general obligation 
bonds: the homestead exemption and bond 
voting requirements. Under the state statute 
for homestead exemption, all owner occu- 
pied residences are exempt from property 
taxes for the first $5,000 of assessed value. 
Thus property taxes and securing of general 
obligation bonds are largely shifted to other 
types of real estate. For issuing general ob- 
ligation bonds, a majority of the registered 
freeholders must vote in the validating bond 
election. In practice it is almost impossible 
to obtain a turnout of 50 per cent of the 
voters for such an election. 

Pledging three major excise taxes for rev- 
enue bonds enables the city to show a sub- 
stantial excess over debt service require- 
ments. This excess then can be used as 
revenue for the general city budget. 

The city has had no difficulty in issuing 
additional “pari passu” or equivalent rev- 
enue obligations with the pledge of the 
three excise taxes. The formula for excise 
taxes has been set at a minimum of 150 
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per cent of the highest aggregate require- 
ments for principal and interest. The excise 
tax revenues must be equal to or greater 
than one and one-half times the debt service 
requirements for principal and interest, after 
operating costs have been met but before 
reserves for debt service and depreciation. 
If excise tax revenues are substantially in 
excess of this requirement, additional rev- 
enue bonds can be issued in accordance 
with the formula. 

By this method the city of Fort Lauder- 
dale has been able to finance general im- 
provements of a nonrevenue nature, market 
a strong revenue bond, permit surplus excise 
tax revenues to accrue to the general budget, 
and issue additional bonds as the need arises. 
—SAMUEL H. MarsHALL, director of finance, 
Fort Lauderdale. 


Court Sustains Appointment of 
Nonresident Police Chief 


PPOINTMENT of a nonresident police 

chief by the city of Galesburg, Illinois, 

was sustained in a decision handed down 

in November, 1958, by the Knox County 
Circuit Court. 

The legal action was instituted by officers 
of the Galesburg police department who 
claimed that Police Chief James May, for- 
merly chief of police in Great Bend, Kansas, 
could not qualify because he had not been 
a resident of Galesburg for one year. The 
judicial opinion upheld the city’s contention 
that the residence requirement did not apply 
to the police chief because the position re- 
quires technical training and knowledge. 
The Illinois statutes waive the residence 
requirement for appointees who require such 
training and knowledge. 

In a separate action the police officers 
claimed that the appointment was not valid 
because the police chief had not been a 
member of the Galesburg Police Depart- 
ment. The judge upheld this contention of 
the policemen and stated: ‘‘All appointments 
of a chief of police . . . shall be from among 
members of the police department unless 
it is otherwise provided by ordinance.” 
Since the city ordinance, adopted in June, 
1957, did not have such a provision, an 
amendment to the ordinance was adopted 
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to correct this technical objection, and Mr. 
May was sworn in again as police chief 
on the following day. 

The decision is important for Galesburg 
and other Illinois cities because, upon adop- 
tion of an appropriate ordinance, it permits 
administrative appointments both from out- 
side the municipal service and outside the 
city to positions requiring specialized train- 
ing and knowledge.—R. E. HarBauGu, city 
manager, Galesburg. 


AMA To Study Impact of Atomic 
Energy on Local Government 


HROUGH a contract with the Atomic 

Energy Commission, the American Mu- 
nicipal Association is undertaking a study 
of the impact of peaceful atomic energy 
programs on local governments. The study 
is the first of its kind to be made and will 
be completed by July, 1959. The work will 
be done by AMA staff at a contract cost 
of $14,860. 

The study will be limited to private atom- 
ic energy activities. It is designed to identify 
specific community problems resulting from 
atomic energy programs, to report on avail- 
able information and services for dealing 
with the problems, and to indicate problems 
needing further study. 

The study will cover the following areas: 
(1) extent and types of peaceful uses of 
nuclear materials; (2) effects on local gov- 
ernment functions, especially public health, 
safety, fire protection, and zoning; (3) ac- 
tivities of federal, state, and local agencies, 
and related activities of industry, labor, pro- 
fessional, and public interest groups; (4) 
local regulations for the peaceful use of 
radioactive materials; and (5) sources of 
information and assistance. 


Adopts Comprehensive 
Dog Control Program 


LYMOUTH, Michigan (6,637), recent- 
ly adopted a comprehensive dog control 
ordinance together with administrative pro- 
cedures to elicit public support for effective 
enforcement. 
Principal features of the new ordinance 
include the following: (1) all mature dogs 
must be vaccinated; (2) a uniform license 
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of $2 per year applies for all dogs regardless 
of sex; (3) all dogs must be on leash in 
public places; (4) the city manager is au- 
thorized to contract with a veterinary to 
furnish impounding facilities and to provide 
for the disposal of dogs. 

Each year in the spring the city sponsors 
a clinic and hires a veterinarian to adminis- 
ter antirabies vaccinations. At the same time 
the license is issued upon payment of the 
fee. In 1958 the clinic processed and issued 
licenses for 579 dogs out of an estimated dog 
population of 650. 

The clinic information is set up on 3 
by 5-inch cards with names and addresses 
of dog owners, and the records are main- 
tained by the police department. The cards 
are filed by street addresses to facilitate 
house-to-house surveys by police patrolmen 
who maintain a continuing surveillance for 
dogs in residential areas and check with 
residents to encourage vaccination and li- 
censing. 

When enforcement is needed, the city 
has an agreement with a local veterinarian 
for housing and boarding dogs. If the dog 
is claimed, the owner pays all costs; if the 
dog must be disposed of, the city is billed 
for room, board, and disposal.—A. F. Grass- 
FORD, city manager, Plymouth. 


Work in Progress on Com- 
posting Garbage 


COMBINATION of grinding and com- 

posting is being used experimentally 

for the disposal of garbage in Chandler, 

Arizona (6,900). The field station experi- 

ments are being conducted by the United 
States Public Health Service. 

An experimental machine has been con- 
structed especially for the project which 
includes a conveyor belt, a first-stage grinder 
which shreds tin cans, an electromagnet 
to remove the shredded tin cans and other 
metal, and a second-stage grinder which 
completes the process and drops the material 
into a truck. The material then is hauled 
to 15 aeration bins for decomposition. The 
compost is being used experimentally at 
Arizona State University for fertilizer. 

The cost of operating the grinder is $1.75 
per ton, exclusive of the cost of collecting 
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garbage. During a recently completed eight- 
month experiment, the operation showed 
a slight profit through the salvage and sale 
of unsorted rags, shredded tin cans, and non- 
ferrous metals. 

Recognizing that collection costs repre- 
sent a large proportion of the total cost 
of garbage collection and disposal, the Public 
Health Service has designed a special enclosed 
grinder which can be used to serve any small 
areas except heavy industrial neighborhoods. 

Other experimental work is being done 
at the University of Oklahoma, particu- 
larly for industrial solid wastes and domestic 
wastes; at the Naturizer Corporation, Nor- 
man, Oklahoma, with a completely mech- 
anized pilot plant; and, on a laboratory 
scale, at Michigan State University to as- 
certain the air requirements during various 
phases of the composting process. 


Federal Community Incorporates, 
Adopts Manager Plan 


ICHLAND, Washington, is the first 

of the three federal communities under 

the jurisdiction of the Atomic Energy Com- 

mission to incorporate as a city. At a free- 

holder election in July, 1958, Richland voted 

2,932 for and 724 against incorporation. 

The other federal communities are Oak 

Ridge, Tennessee, and Los Alamos, New 
Mexico. 

On December 2, Richland adopted a 
council-manager charter by a vote of 3,735 
for and 616 against. The charter provides 
for a city council of seven members elected 
at large for overlapping terms. The council 
elects one of its members as mayor. In 
addition to provisions on elections, powers, 
duties, legislation, finance, and personnel, 
the charter has specific provisions on practice 
of law by city officials, monetary interest 
on the part of councilmen and employees 
in any business of the city, and public 
records. 

The Congress in 1955 authorized the sale 
of property in Richland. Congress also au- 
thorized transfer of all municipal facilities 
to the city without charge prior to August 
4, 1960. The new city will have about 
210 employees and an annual budget of 
$2,875,000. 
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Growth of Supervisory Training 

WENTY-EIGHT cities in all parts of the 

United States have group enrollments for 
employees in the in-service training course, “‘Su- 
pervisory Methods in Municipal Administra- 
tion.” The course was first offered in the fall 
of 1958 by the Institute for Training in Mu- 
nicipal Administration sponsored by the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association. The in- 
structional materials include a 302-page training 
manual, a training kit and other supplementary 
materials, and two film strips. The total group 
enrollment represents 511 individual participants. 
Phoenix, Arizona, has the largest representation 
with 148 employees from 10 city departments, 
and 10 of these employees at a water filtration 
plant make a 70-mile round trip each week to 
attend the classes. Other large group enrollments 
are from Medford, Oregon, 93 employees; Wich- 
ita, Kansas, 50 employees; and Amarillo, Texas, 
42 employees. The group enrollments in the 
remaining cities range from four to 26 partici- 
pants. 


Water Certification Policy 

The board of directors of the American Water 
Works Association has adopted a policy statement 
governing certification for construction and op- 
erating equipment and supplies for the water 
works field. Certification will mean that products 
conform to relevant AWWA standards. Initially 
certification will be limited to gate valves up 
to 12 inches in size, but the board can add 
standards from time to time to be included in 
the certification program. A certification mark 
has been adopted, and AWWA will license man- 
ufacturers for use of the certification mark. Rules 
have been adopted governing applications; li- 
cense fees; and issuance, denial, or revocation 
of licenses. 


Adopts Housing Standards 
A housing standards ordinance has been 
adopted by Williamsburg, Virginia (6,735), to 
provide for health, safety, and other minimum 
standards for all dwelling units in the city, 
including existing housing. The minimum stand- 
ards include basic equipment; light, ventilation, 


and heating; doors, roofs, stairs, and other fea- 
tures of interior and exterior construction; mini- 
mum space, use, and location; and special pro- 
visions for rooming houses, lodging houses, hotels, 
and motels. Owners and occupants are held joint- 
ly responsible for satisfactory maintenance of 
dwelling units. Day-to-day enforcement is vested 
in the city health officer for inspections, issuance 
of notices of noncompliance, and other adminis- 
trative actions. The ordinance provides for a 
five-member housing board to review actions 
of the health officer and, when necessary, to 
institute legal proceedings before the municipal 
court. 


Park and Street Consolidation 

Effective January 1, the city of Chicago and 
the Chicago Park District, an independent gov- 
ernmental agency, completed a functional con- 
solidation for policing and maintenance of major 
streets and boulevards and operation of parks and 
recreational areas. The city took over the park 
police force, numbering 948 men, and 204 miles 
of park district boulevards. The city also took 
over 97 school crossing guards and 116 boulevard 
maintenance workers. The Chicago Park District 
took over almost all city parks, beaches, and other 
recreational areas as well as 283 employees, most- 
ly recreation workers and laborers. The land 
acquired by the park district totals about 425 
acres. The park district also received six swim- 
ming pools, three now under construction; 14 
public bath houses; and other facilities. The 
net effect of the exchange will be about 100 
less employees, about half of whom are clerical 
workers. 


Steps Up Revenue Collections 

For the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1958, all 
municipal revenue collections have been stepped 
up in Columbia, South Carolina. The city has 
employed a delinquent-tax collector, and delin- 
quent collections increased 57 per cent for the 
first five months of the fiscal year as compared 
with a similar period in the previous fiscal year. 
For the three months of September through 
November, parking violation revenues increased 
67 per cent over a similar period in 1957. Finance 
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department employees are examining business 
license applications at the source, and receipts 
for November, 1958, increased four-fold over 
November, 1957. In September and October 
three automobiles were seized by the city for 
nonpayment of personal property taxes. The 
Municipal Finance Officers Association reports 
that the enforcement program has been received 
favorably by the public. The principal cost has 
been the salary of the newly employed delinquent- 
tax collector. 


Purchasing News 

Alton, Illinois, recently negotiated a one-year 
contract with a local concern to provide tire 
services for all city-owned motor vehicles. Under 
the contract the vendor will make all service 
calls, provide tire and tube service, recap tires, 
and provide battery service. The city prepared 
specifications for this work and opened the job 
to competitive bidding. Savings are anticipated 
over the former system of rotating such work 
among local vendors who each did the work 
for the city for one month at a time... . Grand 
Prairie, Texas (14,594), has issued a booklet, 
Vendors’ Guide, to provide information for mer- 
chants and salesmen wishing to sell to the city. 
The guide explains purchasing procedures, spec- 
ifications, formal and informal bidding, quali- 
fication of bidders, and payments to vendors. . . . 
Norfolk, Virginia, has issued a purchasing manu- 
al to cover requisitions, purchase orders, receiv- 
ing reports, and other purchasing procedures; 
duties of the purchasing agent; contracts and 
bids; sample purchasing forms; and general in- 
formation for vendors. 


Ordinances Recently Adopted 


Little Rock, Arkansas, has adopted ordinances 
regulating the construction of sidewalks, curbs 
and gutters, curb cuts, driveways, pavement cuts, 
and street excavations. The ordinance for street 
excavations requires that all utility companies 
and contractors post a surety bond of $2,000 
as a guarantee for meeting requirements for 
excavation and backfill. . . . Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, has adopted a zoning ordinance which 
supersedes the much amended ordinance orig- 
inally adopted in 1923. The ordinance provides 
for noncumulative zoning in commercial and 
industrial as well as residential districts. The 
effect is that no secondary use can encroach upon 
the primary use in any zoning district. The or- 


dinance provides districts for major public open 
spaces; large parks and cemeteries; hospital, civic, 
and university buildings; and other specialized 
uses. . .. Evanston, Illinois, has adopted a com- 
prehensive ordinance controlling signs, advertis- 


ing structures, marquees, awnings, and street 
clocks. 


Improves Payroll Processing 

New payroll processing equipment has been 
purchased by Norfolk, Virginia, which provides 
almost totally automatic operation, records pay- 
roll deduction items by “exceptions,” and ac- 
cumulates various kinds of totals throughout the 
fiscal year. The heart of the system is a computer 
which processes punched paper tape. The com- 
puter handles gross salaries and wages, all payroll 
deductions, and net amounts. Prescribed deduc- 
tions for various purposes are entered and proc- 
essed automatically so that only changes need 
to be entered for each pay period. As data 
are processed, a new tape is automatically pre- 
pared for the next pay period which is cumulative 
for the fiscal year to date. At the end of the 
fiscal year all information is available by em- 
ployees; by organization units; and by gross, 
deductible, and net items. The city anticipates 
that the savings in personnel costs will more 
than offset the purchase price of the computer. 


Recent Personnel Developments 


Detroit recently adopted an ordinance pro- 
viding unemployment compensation for munic- 
ipal employees. Under authority of a 1956 Michi- 
gan statute, the city will provide jobless pay 
equal to 55 per cent of gross pay to a maximum 
of $60 per week. The benefits can be paid up 
to 26 weeks. Milwaukee has taken similar action 
for jobless pay for its employees under authority 
of a Wisconsin law....A 5.5 per cent salary 
increase was recently granted to members of 
the Los Angeles Police Department. Police patrol- 
men will now receive a beginning salary of 
$464 per month which increases to a maximum 
of $545 per month after 10 years of service. 
Longevity pay then can raise the maximum 
to $591.50 after 20 years of service... . / Arlington 
County, Virginia, recently adopted an employee 
suggestion award program. Awards can be made 
up to $100 and, where practicable, will be based 
on the savings to the county during the first 
year the suggestion is in operation. Where sug- 
gestions cannot be measured in dollar amounts, 
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the award will be $25. . . . Windsor, Connecticut 
(11,833), has issued rules and regulations for the 
police department to cover general conduct, per- 
sonal appearance, reports and forms, equipment, 
court procedures, discipline, tours of duty, and 
press relations. . . . Peoria, Illinois, recently held 
its first employee recognition banquet, and 60 
city employees received pins for city service rang- 
ing from 10 to over 30 years... . Holly, Michi- 
gan, has developed a procedural manual on 
use of the telephone by city employees. 


Toward Metro Cooperation 

At a meeting in November, 1958, the Dade 
County (Miami) Board of Commissioners and 
representatives of the Dade County League of 
Municipalities pledged new cooperation on coun- 
ty and local government. According to the De- 
cember, 1958, issue of National Municipal Review 
“*... the hatchet was buried by the newly aug- 
mented Dade County Board of Commissioners 
and the local League of Municipalities, bitter 
foe of the Metro plan and sponsor of the recently 
defeated autonomy amendment.” (See PusLic 
MANAGEMENT, November, 1958, p. 265). The 
chairman of the county commission explained 
that cities, as long as they maintain reasonable 
minimum standards of service, will not disappear 
but will play a greater role in the future than 
they do at present. The league representatives 
stated that such an attitude by the county com- 
mission a year ago would have eliminated the 
need for the autonomy election. The metro gov- 
ernment will consult with the league of munici- 
palities in the future when any ordinances affect- 
ing cities are under consideration, and a three- 
member liaison committee has been appointed 
to meet monthly. 


Safety in Hiring a Babysitter 

The Statesville (North Carolina) Crime Pre- 
vention Council, in cooperation with the city 
police department, has issued a handy reference 
card which contains 10 safety measures to use 
when hiring a babysitter. The Council requests 
that parents notify the police department that 
they are leaving a /yabysitter in their home 
and the time they expect to be away. The 
Council also urges parents to provide the sitter 
with a telephone number where they can be 
reached in case of emergency and in addition 
provide telephone numbers of the family doctor, 
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a relative or friend, and the police and fire 
departments. The parents should make certain 
that the child is in reasonably good health before 
leaving; have a clear understanding with the 
sitter on wages and duties; limit the sitter’s 
guests to one friend of the same sex; and provide 
the sitter with safe conduct to and from home. 
Parents should request the police department 
to furnish any information it might have about 
persons recommended as babysitters who are 
not known personally. 


Revised Crime Reports 

Uniform Crime Reports, published semi-annually 
since 1941 by the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, will be published only once each year in 
the future. The first annual report in the new 
series, covering calendar 1958, will appear in 
the fall of 1959: The change was made on the 
basis of recommendations submitted by the Con- 
sultant Committee on Uniform Crime Reporting 
composed of Peter P. Lejins, department of so- 
ciology, University of Maryland; Dr. Charlton 
F. Chute, director, Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration, New York; and Stanley R. Schrotel, chief 
of police, Cincinnati. As far as possible, the 
FBI will maintain continuity of crime statistics 
with those that have been published in the past. 
Quarterly releases with preliminary crime data, 
including detailed information for cities over 
100,000 population, will supplement the annual 
report. New crime statistics will be compiled 
on the basis of standard metropolitan areas as 
well as the long-standing urban and rural classi- 
fications. The complete report of the consultant 
committee is available from the FBI (see City 
Hall Bookshelf). 


Moves Toward Incorporation 

The federal government community of Boul- 
der City, Nevada, is taking steps toward incor- 
poration under authority of an act signed by the 
President in September, 1958. The act provides 
for an orderly method for the federal government 
to turn over ownership and control of certain 
properties in Boulder City not required for fed- 
eral power activities in the area. The act also 
provides and encourages residents to establish 
local self-government through incorporation un- 
der the laws of Nevada. The Secretary of the 
Interior is authorized to sell 175 government- 
owned houses and apartments with the land, 
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700 leased lots with privately owned houses, 
and land leased to power companies and com- 
merical establishments. Appraisal of the federally 
owned housing and land is now in progress 
under the supervision of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. The major source of municipal 
revenue will be the sale of electric power to 
Boulder City residents. The new law provides 
that the city, when incorporated, may purchase 
electrical energy at cost for resale within the 
city limits. 


Two Cities Close Facilities 

Two court decisions in 1958 sustained the 
right of city governments to close city-owned 
recreational facilities rather than to operate them 
on a nonsegregated basis. One case involved 
the closure and sale of a city golf course, and 
the court upheld the action as a local question 
not involving the federal decree providing that 
any city golf course must be open to all citizens 
(Griffis v. City of Fort Lauderdale, 104 So. 2d. 33). 
In the second case, the court held that the policy 
of the city government to no longer operate 
public swimming pools did not violate the rights 
of Negroes denied the use of the pools ( Tonkins 
v. City of Greensboro, North Carolina, 162 F. Supp. 
549). 


Business Management Course 

Phoenix, Arizona, is experimenting with an 
in-service training course for municipal employ- 
ees on business management. The purpose is 
to acquaint city employees with the organiza- 
tion, management problems, services and prod- 
ucts offered, and other information on private 
business organizations in the area. The firms 
include industry, retailing, banking, and general 
business. Each session includes a speaker from 
the business being studied who describes the 
operations of his company. This is followed by 
a question-and-answer period and general dis- 
cussion. The sessions are held in the evening 
and last about two hours. Forty city employees 
are enrolled. The discussions usually center on 
management methods, especially personnel and 
fiscal problems. 


Installs Public Emergency Phones 

Kalamazoo, Michigan, recently placed 72 
public emergency telephones in operation to pro- 
vide for fire, police, and other emergency calls. 
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The telephone system replaces 164 fire alarm 
boxes operating on a telegraphic system. The 
decision to change was made because annexation 
has increased the city area since 1955 from 
9.5 to 23.7 square miles. Additional capital outlay 
would have been needed for expansion of the 
telegraph system. The cost of the telegraphic 
system, including depreciation, would have been 
about $23,000 per year. The telephone system 
cost in the neighborhood of $2,000 to install, 
and the annual maintenance and service charges 
will run approximately $16,000. The telephone 
system covers the central business district, schools, 
and factories. It can be used not only for public 
emergency calls but also to report water and 
gas main breaks and for men on police patrol 
to check in. 


Charges More for Large Cars 

Private parking lot owners in three large cities 
have raised their parking rates on exceptionally 
large automobiles and in some cases have insti- 
tuted favorable premium rates for small, foreign- 
made cars. In Washington, D.C., a parking 
lot which formerly held 20 American-made cars 
was converted to 42 parking spaces for vehicles 
measuring 14 feet in length or less, and subse- 
quently the monthly charge was reduced from 
$22.50 to $15.00. Meanwhile, 400 Manhattan 
and Bronx, New York, parking lot owners de- 
cided to impose a 15 to 30 per cent increase 
on the wider and longer 1959 model automobiles 
since 1955 capacity has been reduced 15 per 
cent because of the new styles. And in St. 
Louis, Missouri, several parking lots have refused 
to take 1959 luxury model automobiles. 


Site Planning for Libraries 

The municipal public library should be lo- 
cated in the heart of the central business district 
so as to serve the greatest number of people, 
according to a report on The Effective Location 
of Public Library Buildings recently issued by the 
University of Illinois Library School (see City 
Hall Bookshelf). The report studies the problem 
of the best location for a public library or the 
central library in larger cities. It is based on 
questonnaire responses from municipal librarians 
in all parts of the country, actual experiences 
in public library building in the past decade, 
and recent studies on site planning made by 
several libraries. The major conclusions are: (1) 
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The public library should be designed in a simple, 
straightforward style with the main floor and 
entrance at street level. (2) The public library 
should be located in the center of major pedes- 
trian shopping and office areas. (3) Central lo- 
cation is considerably more important than pro- 
vision of off-street parking, especially in high- 
value districts. (4) The library should not be 
located in a civic or cultural center or an edu- 
cational center where it will get only limited 
use. (5) The most important criterion is easy 
availability for the largest number of people. 


Welcome to Shoppers 

The local newspapers in Roanoke, Virginia, 
recently carried a full page display with informa- 
tion on shopping, parking, and service facilities 
in the central business district. The principal 
feature was a large map showing the location of 
off-street parking lots, department stores, banks, 
and other establishments. All streets were desig- 
nated with arrows to show whether they were 
one-way or two-way. The newspaper page was 
initiated by the city government and prepared 
by the city engineering department in coopera- 
tion with one of the papers. It was intended 
especially as an aid for out-of-town shoppers 
during the Christmas season. The city also has 
prepared a brochure with a map of the major 
streets in the city and parks and public buildings. 
Policemen on the beat in the central business 
district carry copies to give to persons in response 
to inquiries. 


Proposes Pedestrian Mall 


A pedestrian mall for the major business street 
in St. Petersburg, Florida (96,738), has been 
proposed in a report recently prepared by the 
St. Petersburg Department of Planning. The 
pedestrian mall would be opened experimentally 
in 1962 after other work had been done including 
designation of one-way streets, provision of off- 
street parking, closing of certain alleys, and new 
routings for public transit vehicles. The pedes- 
trian mall would run through the heart of the 
business district for eight blocks or approximately 
4,000 feet. It would be closed to all vehicular 





access except for emergency vehicles, and major 
intersecting streets would cross on overhead via- 
ducts. The proposals also include ultimate de- 
velopment of a belt-loop expressway system to 
circle the central business district, a transit system 
terminal, provision for an auditorium and other 
facilities in a civic center, and development of 
adjacent waterfront and other recreational areas. 


Issues City Clerk Manual 

A procedural manual for the office of the 
city clerk has been isued in Wichita, Kansas, 
as a guide for city commission meetings, legal 
publications, and other functions (see City Hall 
Bookshelf). Step-by-step outlines are included 
for regular and special meetings of the city com- 
mission; preparation of the agenda; preparation 
of minutes; correspondence on bonds, contracts, 
claims, and other documents; filing of commission 
and other public records and city records; and 
indexing and publication of ordinances. Other 
sections of the manual deal with the legal publi- 
cations; special assessment forms; ordinances and 
related records; bond records and documents; 
and election records. Sample forms are included 
for meetings of the city commission and other 
types of city actions. 


Perpetual Inventory Control 

East Hartford, Connecticut, has instituted per- 
petual inventory control over all town-owned 
property including land, buildings, and equip- 
ment. The tax assessor’s office took the inventory 
of town-owned land and buildings, while various 
departments were responsibile for inventorying 
machinery and equipment. Two-man teams were 
used with one man tagging and the other record- 
ing items on work sheets. The work sheets in- 
cluded information on the tag number of the 
item, name, and description and physical con- 
dition. Values for fixed equipment were set which 
were based on a combination of cost and esti- 
mated and appraised values with the emphasis on 
evaluation at cost. A multipurpose form was de- 
signed to record acquisitions, movement, and 
disposition of property. 
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Information Technology To Replace 
Middle Management 

N THE decades to come a new technology, 

. presently known as “information technology,” 
will have a definite and far reaching impact 
on managerial organization. This technology in- 
cludes the rapid processing of large amounts 
of information, the application of statistical and 
mathematical methods to decision-making prob- 
lems, and the stimulation of high level thinking 
based on computed data. 

This new technology will have its greatest 
effect on middle and top management. It will 
separate middle management from top manage- 
ment and will place the planning and program- 
ming functions in such nonexisting specialists 
as “operation researchers” or “organizational 
analysts.” 

Information technology will allow top man- 
agement to take over a larger proportion of 
planning and other creative functions which are 
now being done by middle management. 

Middle management will be reorganized so 
that certain levels will be moved downward 
because they require less skill, and other levels 
will be moved upward into top management 
groups. The position of middle management will 
be separated from top management so that the 
movement upward will be extremely difficult. 

Apprenticeships will be used sparingly, for 
the opportunities for advancement will be lim- 
ited. Top management training will be under- 
taken by the universities, and on-the-job training 
will consist of duties such as assistant to a senior 
executive. Training institutions specializing in 
the organization of individual firms will develop 
potential management personnel. 

Middle management will be programmed into 
performing specific and definite assignments. As 
this programming becomes more developed, in- 
dividuality will become less significant. The pres- 
sure to conform will increase as individuals are 
required to stay within the limits of the routines 
that have been designated to them.—‘‘Manage- 
ment in the 1980’s.” By Harold J. Leavitt and 
Thomas L. Whisler. Harvard Business Review, No- 
vember—December, 1958. 


The Changing Climate 
of Management 
HE rapidly changing climate of corporation 
management has had profound effects on 
the practical applications of managerial philos- 
ophy. The changing emphasis in managerial 
philosophy finds expression in the following: _ 

Management’s continuing program of long- 
term planning to anticipate future developments. 

Management’s search for new methods to 
provide a continual flow of control data. 

Management’s awareness of the need for adapt- 
ability to change and acceptance of risk. 

Management’s adaptability to rapid change. 

Management’s search for and discovery of 
untapped resources in the ingenuity and creative- 
ness to be found in all ranks of the organization. 

Management’s recognition of the desire of 
employees to improve in all phases of the job. 

Management’s realization of the value of per- 
suasiveness as applied to internal production 
as well as to external marketing. 

Adaptation also. is being made to external 
changes in corporation environment as illustrated 
by the following: 

Management’s realization that growth on the 
job is the hope of every individual. 

Management’s continuing efforts to deal with 
growing industrial complexity. 

Management’s unending search for better ma- 
chines, methods, and other tools. 

Management’s recognition of employee morale 
as a kind of reserve that may only be earned, 
never bought. 

Management’s conviction of the worth of pro- 
viding continuity of employment which encour- 
ages employees to reach the limit of their po- 
tentialities. 

Finally three great philosophic areas can be 
glimpsed in the future: (1) The future will be 
predicted with a much greater degree of cer- 
tainty. (2) The material world will yield up 
more of its secrets. and (3) The potentialities 
of people will be more greatly realized.—‘*“The 
Changing Philosophy of Management.” By Er- 
win H. Schell. Advanced Management, December, 
1958. 
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Aputt Guarps ror ScHoor Crossincs. Traffic 
Institute, Northwestern University, 1804 Hin- 
man Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 1958. 16pp. 
25 cents. 


Crry Taxes oN ADVERTISING—THE BALTIMORE 
Case. American Municipal Association, 1625 
H Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 1958. 
Variously paged. $2. (Review of court cases 
and other developments in the controversial 
Baltimore taxes which were held unconstitu- 
tional by the Maryland state supreme court.) 


Cost AND Errect OF CHANGING FROM VILLAGE 
to Crry. Michigan Municipal League, 205 
South State Street, Ann Arbor. 1958. 13pp. 
50 cents. (While written on the basis of Michi- 
gan law, will be of interest to municipal 
officials in other states contemplating a change 
in corporate status.) 


THE DEVELOPMENT AND APPLICATION OF YIELD- 
Ricut-or-Way Sions. By James H. Kell. In- 
stitute of Transportation, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. 1958. 28pp. 


Tue Errective Location oF Pusiic Liprary 
Bumpincs. By Joseph L. Wheeler. Library 
School, University of Illinois, Urbana. 1958. 
50pp. $1. (See p. 51.) 


Fire Service PRACTICES FOR VOLUNTEER FIRE 
DEPARTMENTS. Department of Fire Depart- 
ment Technology, Oklahoma State Univer- 
sity, Stillwater. Third edition, 1958. 113pp. $2. 


A Guwe To Erricrent ScreENTIFIC MANAGEMENT 
PLANNING FOR SUPERVISORS AND ADMINISTRA- 
Tors. By John W. Sullivan. Management Pub- 
lisher’s Company, Box 331, Main Office, Los 
Angeles 53. 1958. 83pp. $3.25. 


Loca GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT IN STANDARD 
METROPOLITAN AREAS. Bureau of the Census. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. 1958. 69pp. 50 cents. (Includes func- 
tional breakdown of employees and payrolls 
for central cities of standard metropolitan 
areas. Part of the 1957 Census of Govern- 
ments.) 


NONDISCRIMINATION STATUTES, ORDINANCES, AND 
Reso.utions RELATING TO PuBLIC AND PRI- 


VATE Housinc AND URBAN RENEWAL OPERA- 
Tions. Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
Washington 25, D.C. Revised edition, 1958. 
60pp. 


Park MAINTENANCE—A MANUwAL. State of Cali- 
fornia Recreation Commission. Printing Divi- 
sion, Documents Section, North Seventh 
Street and Richards Boulevard, Sacramento 
14. 1957. $1.50. 


PROCEDURE MANUAL—OFFICE OF THE Clty 
Crerk. City Clerk, City Hall, Wichita, Kan- 
sas. 1958. 101pp. $3.50. (See p. 52. Lim- 
ited number available on _first-come-first- 
served basis.) 


Savinc Do.tars 1n Burtpinc Scuoots. By Da- 
vid A. Pierce. Reinhold Publishing Corpora- 
tion, 430 Park Avenue, New York 22. 1959. 
112pp. $5.95. (Analyzes initial construction 
costs in comparison with long-term operating 
and maintenance costs to arrive at true total 
cost for various types of construction methods 
and materials.) 


Source MATERIALS ON WATER PoLLuTION Con- 
TROL. Division of Sanitary Engineering Serv- 
ices, Public Health Service, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington 
25, D. C. 1958. 24pp. 


STANDARD SPECIFICATIONS FOR PuBLic WorKS 
ConsTRUCTION: SANITARY SEWERS. American 
Public Works Association, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago 37. 1958. 41pp. $2. (Complete revi- 
sion of sewer specification published in 1949.) 


State ENABLING LEGISLATION—URBAN REDE- 
VELOPMENT AND URBAN RENEWAL. Office of 
the General Counsel, Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency, Washington 25, D.C. 1958. 
21pp. (List of citations to statutes, constitu- 
tional provisions, and court decisions.) 


Summer Is AcEtess. By Georgene Bowen. Na- 
tional Recreation Association, 8 West Eighth 
Street, New York 11. 1958. 31pp. $1. (Recre- 
ation programs for older adults.) 


Un1rorRM CRIME REPORTS FOR THE UNITED STATES. 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, Washington 
25, D.C. Special issue, 1958. 74pp. (See p. 50.) 
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to build confidence with taxpayers... 
MECHANIZED ACCOUNTING SYSTEM GIVES YOU 
ALL FIGURE-FACTS AT YOUR FINGERTIPS 


Your municipal budget is really stock records of 
money. Money that must be inventoried daily to 
the last cent for up-to-the-instant figure-facts on 
income and outgo. 


Municipalities from border to border have found 
the Burroughs Municipal Accounting Plan the 
truest of “‘blueprints” for such efficiency. The Plan 
that pays handsome dividends in new economy 
and budget control. How? By mechanizing all 
accounting operations through the use of the 
versatility, accuracy and speed of either the 
numerical or the typing Sensimatic Accounting 





Machines (choose the one best suited to your needs). 


With the Sensimatic you know where you stand 
on any reckoning of taxes, encumbrances, payroll, 
miscellaneous revenue, expenditures and any other 
accounting problem. And so simple is the Sensi- 
matic’s operation that operators hired today learn 
today. And they can switch from job to job at the 
flick of a knob. 


Find out all about the Burroughs Municipal 
Accounting Plan. Call our branch office or write 
Burroughs Corporation, Burroughs Division, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 

Burroughs and Sensimatic—T M's. 


Burroughs Corporation 
“NEW DIMENSIONS / in electronics and data processing systems” 
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f BLACK & VEATCH LOUIS J. KROEGER 
and ASSOCIATES 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
: Management Consultants — Personnel Services 
1500 Meadow Lake Parkway, Kansas City 14, Mo. . - 
. . ela Administrative Improvement Programs « Budget 
Water Supply Purification and Distribution; Planning and Control « Job Classification and 
Electric Lighting and Power Generation, Trans- Salary Plans *« Purchasing and Inventory Con- 
mission and Distribution; Sewerage and Sewage trol « Complete Personnel Testing Service 
Disposal; Valuations, Special Investigations 64 Pine Street + San Francisco _ 
and Reports Los Angeles Washington 
JAMES O. YARGER and ASSOCIATES 
PERSONNEL AND MANAGEMENT SERVICES BURNS & McDONNELL 
Administrative and Fiscal Surveys « Position . P 
Classification and Salary Plans + Retirement Engineers — Architects — Consultants 
Systems « Personnel Ordinances and Regulations Kansas City, Mi i Phone 
An experienced senior staff for your use P.O. Box 7088 DEL 3.4375 
309 Walnut St., Falls Church, Virginia a —_e 
LADISLAS SEGOE & ASSOCIATES 
; k ‘ GREELEY & HANSEN 
City Planners — Consulting Engineers Business 
Comprehensive City Plans « Zoning Plans, Or- . : 
dinances and Expert Testimony « Traffic, Trans- Water Supply, Water Purification, Sewerage, 
: . . . Sewage Treatment, Flood Control, Drainage, 
it, Transportation Studies « Housing Surveys « : 
. Refuse Disposal 
Urban Redevelopment & Housing Projects. 250 Sends Sn Cui 4 
811-812 Gwynne Bldg. * Cincinnati 2 wenn oul 
J. L. JACOBS & COMPANY S. R. DeBOER & CO. 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS AND Planning Consultants 
ENGINEERS City and County master plans—Trade Territory 
Surveys — Reports — Installations surveys—Street plans—Zoning—Park and Rec- 
Organization « Procedure « Budgetary Controls reation p plans—Public Buildings 
Property Valuation and Tax Equalization Redevelopment—Subdivisions 
Job Evaluation ¢ Classification « Salary Plans Shopping Districts 
Fringe Area Problems « Facilities Consultations and 
53 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 515 E. Iliff Ave. Denver 10, Colorado 
GEORGE W. BARTON C. H. HOPER & COMPANY 
and ASSOCIATES UTILITIES ENGINEERS 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS Electric — Gas — W ater — Sewer 
Highways — Traffic — Parking Rate Studies - Financial and Economic Analyses - 
Transportation Planning . Feasibility Reports * Electric Design . 
Phone: UNiversity 9-0660 Valuations - Organization and Management Studies 
600 Davis Street Evanston, Illinois First National Bank Bidg. « Denver 2, Colo. 
METCALF & EDDY RAMP CONSULTING SERVICES, INC. 
ENGINEERS Formerly Consulting Service Division 
Water, Sewerage, Drainage, Refuse and _ ap ap Cpe 
Industrial Wastes Problems Parking & Traffic Surveys * Design Services « 
Airports -:- Valuations -:- Laboratory Parking Programs « Feasibility Studies 
Statler Building « Boston 16 2 West 46th Street New York 36, N.Y. 











PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 
CONSULTING—RESEARCH—PUBLISHING 
Consultants to Cities and Other Public Jurisdictions 
Surveys and Installations 
Organization, finance, personnel and all other fields of public administration 
at all levels of government 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 1313 E. 60TH ST., CHICAGO 37, ILL. SAN FRANCISCO 


MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 
A Service by Mail to Cities at an Annual Subscription Fee Based on Population 
Includes prompt replies to specific inquiries, special monthly 
reports, Public Management and The Municipal Y ear Book 
INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 
1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 


























WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
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WHY TRAIN? 


Here are a few reasons— 


For the fire chief: helps organize shifts and fire inspection tours. 
For the police chief: helps set up police records and reports. 


For the public works director: helps program maintenance and 
new construction. 


For the recreation director: provides tested procedure for ad- 
ministering the summer program which requires the hiring of 
numerous employees. 


For the planning director: clarifies his role in the formulation of 
city policies. 


For the finance director: suggests ways of keeping the public 
informed about the public dollar. 


For the personnel director: provides methods for developing 
and reviewing classification and pay plans. 


For any municipal administrator: fills in gaps of knowledge, 
illustrates interrelationships of all city activities, and emphasizes 
the role of the administrator in his relations with the public, the 
press, the governing body, and his fellow employees. 


Write today for information on individual and group enrollments. 


INSTITUTE FOR TRAINING IN MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION 


CONDUCTED BY 


INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37 

















PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
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1313 E. 60th ST. MATTER AT CHICAGO, ILL. 
CHICAGO 37, ILL. 
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Return Postage Guaranteed 


University Microfilms 
Eugene B. Power 
313 N. First Street 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 





Announcing 


THE ROLE OF THE CITY MANAGER 
IN POLICY FORMULATION 


By CLARENCE E. RIDLEY 


© Appraises the job of the city manager in initiating and developing policy 
proposals; reviews the council-manager teamwork for formulating mu- 
nicipal programs. 


© Based on experience reported by 88 city managers in cities of all sizes. 


@ Provides analysis and interpretation based on the author's personal philos- 
ophy of council-manager government and his acquaintance with hun- 
dreds of present and former city managers. 


@ Provides a case-study in the governmental process. 
56 pages $2.00 


Order now from 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 














